LEGISLATION BY CLAMOR1
TT is already evident that one feature of tlie "new
X time" into which we are hastening will be the subjec-
tion of legislatures to the pressure of groups of persons
who are capable of controlling newspapers or combining
votes. Under the old notions of legislation, the duty
of legislators was to study carefully the details of pro-
posed legislation, to debate and discuss measures, and
so, by deliberation, to arrive at decisions as to what
should be enacted. Hie notion was that the statesman
should know what he intended to do and should consider
the proper means of reaching the desired result. This
theory of legislation never has been very thoroughly
put into practice anywhere, but now the idea seems to
be that it is antiquated, that we do not intend to seek
a more complete realization of it as a reform in legisla-
tion, but that we abandon it altogether. At the same
time, therefore, that there is a vast extension of the
field of legislation, we abandon all sound traditions
as to the method of legislative activity. Legislative
bodies not only lay themselves open to be acted upon
by outside influences, but they submit to clamor more
than to any other influence* The tendency can be traced
through the legislation of France, England, and the
United States, during the last twenty years. If a fac-
tion of any kind assails the legislature with sufficient
determination, they carry their point although the
sincere opinion of nearly all who vote for the measure
may be that it is foolish, or idle, or mischievous, or
1 Tk* Independent, February 24,1887.